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Vienna Philharmonic orchestra waited on me with the request that
I would set Mahler free from the dangerous influence of the
first violin. I was then twenty and incapable of carrying out such
a mission. Rose was on friendly terms with the members of the
orchestra and with Mahler too; and there is no doubt that, some-
times purposely, sometimes unconsciously, he did influence
Mahler's decisions, which were not always just, and that the
members of the orchestra always knew the source of them; but
there is no doubt, either, that Mahler not only listened to him but
pumped him very often too. In after years I was able to avert
many an injustice, but it was too late: Mahler's relations with the
Philharmonic and theirs with him were ruined by then.
Christmas came, the first we had spent together. Sacred to
me from my childhood, it meant nothing to him, and he took my
suspense and excitement as an affectation. His "friends" were
already making mischief. He was full of suspicion and scented
danger on every hand; and so a period of martyrdom set in for
me. Everything in me which had so far charmed him became of
a sudden suspect. My style of hairdressing, my clothes, my
frank way of speaking, everything, in fact, was interpreted as being
directed against him; I was altogether too worldly for him.
Wrought upon by envious tongues and by his so-called friends,
he lived a life of torment and inflicted torments a thousand times
worse on me.
Our lovely beginning had turned to gloom and misery. His
friends could not ever be friends of mine. Since his early youth
he had had them clamped to his feet like irons, and I could never
regard them with anything but dislike. There was an old bar-
rister, dull and obtrusive; an old librarian, dull and obtrusive,
and there was Siegfried Lipiner and his set. Brahms said of him
once: "That lying hound of a Pole interests me." The descrip-
tion could not be bettered; but while Brahms might find his
society an amusing distraction, I was quite incapable in those days
of putting up with cads of his sort. These friends formed a group
round the "celebrity5* and the Director of the Opera, whose box
they treated as their own; and they had no intention of budging
an inch for any claims of mine.
Lipiner was introduced to me at Mahler's flat. He patronized
me, called me "my dear girl," and put me through my paces; "he
expected me to >agree with him that Guido Reni, who meant
nothing to me* was a great painter, and I refused to. I was repri-